great Luini fresco. We bought a Madonna of blue glazed
majolica and a local book-seller recognized John and per-
suaded her to autograph copies of her books.
After luncheon we located a modest lakeside hotel which
we thought would suit us in case of future need, but I
remember that by that time John was terribly tired and re-
mained in the car while I pursued investigations.
However, the frontier officials were charming about Pido
and assured us that he would always be welcome and soon
we were again at the Villa d'Este where rest and comfort
awaited us.
The next day we ran straight through to Florence, only
pausing to hear Mass in the Milano Cathedral.. . .
We were greeted on arrival by a beaming Maria, a
Teresa wreathed in smiles and an almost delirious Fido.
And that was the last excursion we were ever to make
together in Italy.
There was a measure of uneasiness in our leaving Florence
that summer. Rumours of impending war were still per-
sistent, though Munich had partially drugged our comnjpn-
sense and a scare in April which had put us on the verge of
packing up had proved abortive. But, as Amerigo Antinori
put it at Doney's Cafe: with a criminal lunatic in command
of Germany we must all admit that anything might hap-
pen . . . except, of course, war between Italy and England.
That was as entirely inconceivable as was John's particular
bugbear: an alliance between England and the Godless
Soviets. I remember a very happy luncheon party at Eliza
Imperiali's where she became eloquent in her efforts to
reassure John that such an alliance was for ever out of the
question. Sandra Tealdi was there and May Massola and
Fonfi Piccone and Mitzi di Gropello and her daughter
Agnese, and the sun shone and we ate excellent Italian food
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